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FOREWOED TO THE REVISED' EDITIOM 


The White Paper on Indian States issued on July 5, 1948, contained a 
‘Survey of the developments in respect of States during the first year of 
The existence of the Ministry of States, During the period of a year and 
:a ’^alf which has followed the issue of that White Paper, the policy of 
iintegration pursued by the Government of India has made further 
iprogress. The States integrated during this period include Mayurbhanj, 
Ivolhapur, Barocla, B,ampur, Tehri-Garhwal. Benaras and Cooch-Behar, 
which have been merged in Provinces; Bhopal, Tripura and Manipur which 
have been taken over as centrally administered units; Travancore and 
'Cochin, whose Union emerges as a new unit on the Indian map; and the 
'remaining Eajputana States of Bikaner, Jaipur, Jodhpur and Jaisalmer 
■whicli have been integrated in the reconstituted United State of Eajasthan. 
All outstanding development during this period has been the establish- 
ment of constitutional relationship between the Centre and the State of 
Hyderabad. 

2. The process of welding over 500 diverse States into viable and 
sizeable units and converting them into democracies has now been carried 
to its final objective. This process started with the elimination of the 
chain of small States that severed the Provinces of Orissa and Bihar from 
the Central Provinces; next it solved the cross- jurisdictional puzzle of the 
vast assemblage of the States of Kathiawar : and, as it gathered momentum, 
its wide sw'eep covered even a number of major States. As against -five 
hundred and odd units known as States, the new Constitution of India 
specifies in Part B of the First Schedule only 8^ such units. 

•1. The operations for revivifying the palsied limbs of India’s body- 
politic were rendered swift and smooth by the welcome realisation on the 
part of the Princes that in a free India it would he unpatriotic for them to 
■cling to a legalistic stand on time-worn treaties or their anachronistic pre- 
rogatives and power.s. Moving voluntarily with the times, the Princes, big 
ani small, co-operated in exploding the myth that India’s independence 
would founder on the rock of Princely intransigence. The edifice of 
clemoeratic India rises on the true foundation of the co-ordinated effort of 
-the Princes and the people. 

4. The task of reconstruction of States is not over with the signing 

* Of the nine States specified in Part B, Vindhya Pradesh has heea removed 
from this category tinder the Constitution (Amendment of the First and Fourth Sehe* 
4luies) Order,! 950, issued by the Governor General on 26th January, 1950. 




of til© Covenants and Agreements of Merger. It was inevitable that the 
profound change that has come over the States should bring in its wake 
a crop of difficult administrative problems. Local affiliations and political 
habits die hard; not all the newly-established units, therefore, could be 
espeoted to settle easily in the new mould. A radical change-over from 
an autocratic set-up, which had been maintained for a century and a 
half, to a democratic order and the task of piecing together into a co- 
ordinated pattern the diverse administrative systems of integrated States 
could by no means be easy. In many States, even the rudiments of 
administrative machinery did not exist. In a number of others political 
and administrative institutions were to be found only in an embryonic 
stage^ The problem, therefore, is not merely one of replacing tbe super- 
structure of the administrative systems in States; nor even of reconstruct- 
ing in them the organs of State. A modern system of Government has 
to be built in the States and in many of them a start had. to be made 
from the very beginning. The task requires ail the patience of the brick- 
layer; it also requires the vision of the planner and the skill of the 
engineer. 

5. The process of integration having been completed, the States now 
enter the phase of consolidation. As compared to integration the building 
up of a well-knit administration in the States and the inculcation of 
democratic responsibility in their people are a much harder, though, less 
spectacular piece of work. This work has already been taken in hand. 
The fact, however, remains that a very considerable leeway has still to 
be made up in the field of bringing the administration of States to the 
Provincial level and ushering in a new social and economic order. To this 
task the Government of India are now bending their energy. 

6. What has already been achieved is nothing short of a revolutioo. 
Except for a jar in the case of Hyderabad, this revolution has taken place 
so smoothly and peacefully, and we are so near in time to the events 
themselves, that a clear appreciation of the magnitude of this achicve- 
xnent may be hampered. Very few even amongst those having faitii in 
the political integrity of the Indian people to say nothing of the p.rop.liets 
of evil and those who worked for India’s disruption, viewing the perplexing 
and gigantic problem of Princely India in the anxious bewildering circun.is- 
tances following the partition of India, could have conceived as possible, 
the revolutionary change that has come over India within a short span, 
of about two and a half years. 

7. The White Paper, which has'-now been brought up to date, carries 
|he survey of developments m relation to States right up to the attainment 
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by tiiem of their legitimate position as full-fledged constituent units of the 
Indian Union under the new Constitution of India. It has also been 
expanded to explain fully the historical setting of the problem of the 
States. 

8. The matter contained in the Paper has been re-arranged and divided 
into twelve Parts. Parts I, II and III deal with the background of the 
problem*; Part W details the events leading up to the accession of States 
to the Dominion of India; Part V contains a survey of the process of 
integration of States; Part VI describes the iDrocess of clemocratisation of 
States; Part VII outlines the main features of the overall settlements 
made with the Eulers as embodied in the Covenants and AgTeements of 
M'erger; Part VIII shows the progress made in the direction of the consoli- 
dation of the gains from the administrative integration of States in the 
field both of the establishment of a modern system of Government in the 
integrated States and of the approximation of their eonstitutional relation- 
ship with the Centre to that of the Provinces; Part IX explains the 
scheme of the Federal Financial Integration of States; Part X describes 
the nature of the Centre’s responsibility during the transitional phase in 
respect of the States and the manner in which it is proposed !o discharge 
this responsibility; Part XI describes the position of the States under the 
new Constitution; and finally Part XII surveys in retrospect the operation 
of the Government of India’s policy of integration and democratisation of; 
States. 

March, 1950. 



POEEWOEB' TO THE FIBST EDiflOS 


.111 the opening paragraph of its report the Butler Committee observed; 

“Politically there are two Indies , British India, 

governed by the Grown according to the statutes of Parlia- 
ment and enactments of the Indian Legislature, and the 
Indian States under the suzerainty of the Grown and still 
for the most part under the personal rule of the Princes. 
Geogi-aphieally India is one and indivisible, made up of pink 
and yellow. The problem of statesmanship is to hold the two 
together. ” 

2, That is how 19 years ago the problem of the Indian States presented 
itself to the author’s of this important report on the Indian States. But 
were there really two Indias? And was the problem merely to hold them 
together? 

8. A. glance at the map showed that geographically India was one and 
indivisible. The territories of the Indian iStates were dovetailed into, and 
closely interwoven with, those of what was then British India. Even 
where the map showed solid blocks of the Indian States the territories 
were so irregular that the States had enclaA-es in the I’rovinces and vice 
versa. 

4. The main part of the communications essential to the welfare of ihe 
v«?holti of the comitry passed in and out of the territories of Ihe Indian 
States. A community of interests in the wider economic field liido'd the 
States with the Provinces. If the States and the Provineea failed to co- 
operate in implementing policies on matters of common concern, thei'e 
was a vacuum Avhich rendered it impossible to enforce effective’ lueasiiros 
in respect of such matters in any part of the country. 

5. The geographical set-up of the Indian States did not coincide with 
any ethnic, racial or linguistic divisions. The peoples of the Pro vi! tees 
and the States had suffered alike from the waves of foreign invasions anal 
forehm domination. Glose ties of cultural affinity, no less thasi tln;sc oi 
blood and sentiment, bound the people of the States and the PjTrviiices 

■ together. 

6. What w^as it then that separated the Indian States from the j-est of 
India? Firstly, the historical factor that unlike the Province.^ tl\e States 
had not been annexed by the- British Government. Secondly, the 

factor that the States maintained the traditional monai'chioal hrrm of 
' Government. 



7. Did these factors, however, really segregate the States fi-om the 
I’rovinoes and create an impassable political barrier betw^een them? The 
Ireedom of the Indian States from foreign subjugation w^as only relative; 
the Paramount Power controlled the external affairs of the States and 

'exercised wide pow-ers in relation to their internal matters. The whole of 
t^e« country was, therefore, in varying degrees under the sway of the 
■British Government. Besides, in the context of the demand for India’s 
freedom the degree of control exercised by the British ceased to have any 
meaning. Nor was there any reason to over-emphasize the political cliffer- 
-ence between the States and the Provinces. There was nothing iucompa- 
:tible between the systems of governance in the Provinces and the States 
iprovided the supremacy of the common popular interestvS was recognised 
and representative and responsible Governments were established in the 
'.States. 

8. India u-as, then, not only a geographical and cultural continuum 

but also one economic and political entity. The p)-oblem of state.smanship 
in tliat case could uot merely be to hold the two Indias together. The 
real problem w'as how to bring about a clearer appreciation, on the part of 
,ail political elements in India that they were heirs to the heritage of the 
■common culture of India, and how to weld the States and' the Provinces 
'together to raise India to her full stature. - 

9. On 3rd June, 1947, the plan for the partition of India was announced 
and accepted by the principal political parties in India, The period of one 
year following that fateful day will go dowm as' a most momentous one 
in India’s history not only because it wms during this year that India 
•attained her freedom, but also because it lias witnessed a mighty inter- 
play of two pow’erful forces. One has been tlie disruptive force of 
communal exclusiveness wPiich haS: led to the secession from India of 
certain territories and their constitution into an independent State. The 
other has been the revitalising and uniting force of enlightened mutual 
iiit'Ci'Csts in a free and resurgent India ivhich has swept away the barriers 
th:it separated the Indian States and the Proviiu;es, How fnr in balance 
one ]irocess has set off the other is for the future to unfold. 

10. During the recent months, a tremendous elmiigi: ha ■ come over the 
liidian States. This change has been brought about by n [uoccss of two- 
fold integration, firstly, consolidation into sizable and viable administra- 
tive units, and, secondly, growth of. democratic institutions and responsi- 
ble governments. This bloodless revolution has lieen brought about, on 
ihe one hand, by the operation of democratic forces unleashed by freedom, 
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aiid, on tiae other, by the patriotic attitude of the Eulers who have been 
quiet to appreciate the change. 

11. It has been the policy of the Government of India to appropriate 
the sentiments and the wishes of the people and the sense of piiblie 
service and patriotism of the Eulers, towards the attainment of the objec- 
tive that they have had before themselves, namely, the integration,) of 
the Provinces and the States in a strong and united India in which the 
peoples of the States and the Provinces would partake in tlie fullest 
measure in the enjoyment of the fruits of freedom. 

12. The purpo,se of this White Paper is to present information, sup- 
ported fby documents, regarding the policj:^ of the Government of India 
tovnrrds the Indian States and the developments that have taken place 
in re,speet of the States since 5th July 1947, when the States Depart- 
ment of the Government of India was set up. An analysis of the 
historical and political background of the problem of the States will be 
helpful in taking stock of the great change that has come over them 
during the recent months. This is contained in the first two of the four 
parts into which this White Paper is divided. The first part gives statis- 
tics about the States and outlines their position under the paramouutcy 
of the British Crown. The second part surveys the course of develop- 
ments since the promulgation of the Government of India Act, 1936, till 
the Statement issued by His Majesty’s Government on 3rd June, 1947. 
The third part deals with the events leading up to the accession of the 
States to the Dominion of India. The fourth part deals with subseqiieiife 
developments in the direction of the integration and democratisation of 
the States. 

13. This White Paper surveys the political trends and deviJopuiciinh 
in respect of the Indian States generally; it does not deal with, the States 
of Hyderabad, Kashmir and Jimagadh, w'^here the course of events liiir 
been affected by special factors. 

July 5. 1948. 



PART I 

THE PROBLEM OF THE STATES 
The problem of Indian States in the form in which it was inherited 
by free India, was an accident of the ascendency of British power in India. 
The institution of rulership had, no doubt, been a recognised feature of 
.■ancient Indian polity and the States had studded the map of India even 
l;«^ore the advent of the British in this country. However, the Princes, 
their status and their possessions constituting the Indian States system, 

■ as it was stabilised under British rule, were all evolved during the first 
two decades of the 19th century as a concomitant of the rise of British 
.power in India. It was during this period that a “strange and unknown 
volcanic force made its way through the soft and yielding strata of Jndiau 
society” and “crystallised” Indian States into the form in which they 
were found at the time of the withdrawal of the British from India. The 
.process of re-moulding the States structure was practically completed as 
■early as 1819 and the framework of this structure was sustained in all its 
essentials all through the remaining 130 years of British rule in India. 
The problem of Indian States was an inevitable consequence of a system 
which virtually brought history to a standstill in a multitude of isolated 
principalities forming about two fifths of the territory of India and scattered 
-over the whole of this sub-continent. 

East India Company's Treaty-Making Activities 

2; The first phase of the East India Company’s treaty-making activities, 
which may be said to have extended from 1757 after the victory of Plassey 
to the close of the first Lord Minto’s Governor-Generalship in 1813, was, 
generally speaking, marked by a desire to confine British interests to 
trading in and around the territories in which the British possessed setlle- 
nientc. Lui'ing this period, the Company W'as struggling for a foothold in 
India and it recoiled from the expense and danger of extending its commit- 
ments beyond the ringfence of its own territorial acquisitions. 

3. Tu the policy of non -involvement, the treaty-making career cjf 
'Wellesley formed an exception. Wellesley came to India “insirired with 
imperial projects". “From the first he laid down, as his guiding principle, 
ihoT the British must be the one paramount porver in India, and that 
nrtive Princes could only retain the personal insignia of soverejgnty by 
.snrremlering their political independence.” The Subsidiary System intro- 
dneed. by Wellesley contained in it the essentials of the framework of 
State's as it was developed and maintained under British Rule. From the 
"British point of view, the system had* distinct advantages. It ernsured the 

7'* . 
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fidelity of the State by the presence of the subsidiary force maintained by 
the Company at the cost of the State; it enabled “the British to throw- 
forward their military considerably in advance of their political frontier”. 
The .system contributed to the breakdown of the internal independence of 
the States o.n which it was imposed and paved the ground for advance^ 
tow'Ei'ds paramountcy. 

Lord Hastings’ Settlements; Policy of Subordinate Isolation 

4. In the second phase which lasted from 1813 to 1857, larger schemes- 
of Empire dawned upon the horizon and dominated the policy of the 
Company’s agents. The march of events in India was leading up to an 
ihevitable swing of the pendulum in the direction of. the emergence of 
the British as the dominant power in India. It w-as no longer part of 
prudence to refrain from expansionist or imperial projects. The feudatory 
system, which, may be distinguished from the protected alliance, came intO' 
existence with the changed conditions which, after the elimination of the- 
Maharatta power, placed the Company in a position of unquestioned 
supremacy in India. The considerations underlying the new policy were 
set out by Metcalfe, one of the principal architects of the Brifcisii Empire - 
in India, in a letter written in 1816. The passage runs; 

“They said that some power in India had always existed, to which ' 
the peacable States submitted, and in return obtained pro- 
tection against the invasion of upstart Chiefs and the armies 
of lawless banditti; that the British Government now 
occupied the place of that protecting power and was the- 
natural guardian of we-ak States ” 

5. The policy of “the ringfence” now gave way to w-’hat Lee Warner 
describes as the policy of “subordinate isolation’’. From law onwards . 
tlie place of treaties of mutual amity, friendly co-operation and reciprocal 
mbiigations was taken by treaties exhorting co-operation, allegiance and 
loyalty. 

0. The new policy found its expression in the settlements made by tlw 
Marqui.*: of Hastin.gs imder which the Princes virtually assumed the ifrin 
in which they were fom-id at the end of British rule in India. By ilic- 
end of 1819 all States were caught in the wide I'let of treaties and enga?m- 
menls of subordinate co-operation. The proteetdou guara.nteed to Gis- 
Princes by the British stabilised Mr position and the survi\'!ne S;:;!-. s 
were saved from further disintegration or absorption. 



Growth of Paramountcy 


7. The principle of paramountcy although elaborated as a politieaB 
doctrine later was clearly and vigorously asserted during this period. 
Weileslex was the first Governor-General to feel and act as the Paramount 
Power and his paramountcy complex was reflected in the attitude of his 
imrnt^igte subordinates. Of the East India Comptmy, Metcalfe wrote- 
in 1808; “Sovereigns you are, as such must act”. During the regime 
of Lord Hasliiigs, the relative position of the parties changed “too 
decudedly to be governed merely by the written words of treaties”.. Tbe- 
first (dear enunciation of the idea of paramountcy is to be found in 
Oehtei-luuy 's letter to Metcalfe, dated March 21, 1820, in which Re- 
writes; “I iiope His Lordship will in Virtue of his Power and Paramountcy 
forbid all future invasions of Surhoie and fix himself a sum which the- 
liajah uiiist take". In his Minute, 1825, Metcalfe speaks of the fact of 
paramountcy by which the British Government had itself the “duty as 
supreme guardians of general tranquillity, law and right to maintain the- 
iegul successicn Thus, as early as the first quarter of the 19tii century, 
Metcalfe and Ochterlony had evolved the full doctrine of paramountcy 
in a form indistinguishable from that held by Lord Reading in his famous- 
lett- 3 r to the Nizam. (Appendix I.) 

Evils of Subsidiary System 

8. The Subsidiary System of alliance which guaranteed to the Rulers- 
their position and their possessions not only against external aggression but 
also against rebellion, revolution or opposition on the part of their sub- 
jects, i-emuved all incentive for good government. Insured against • the 
consequeucc-s of misrule, the Princes no longer found it necessary to- 
cullivatt' the gondwill of the people or to maintain efficiency of adminis- 
tration. Oii the cviL of tile Subsidiary System, Thomas Munroe wrote- 
as follows; - -- ' 

“It is tile natural tendency to render the Government of ev(3ry 
('ountry in whicdi it exists, weak and too oppressive; to 
exjinguish all hoiiourable spirit amongst higher classes of 
^C(•Lty, to degrade and impoverish the whole people. The 
usual remedy of a bad Government in India is a quiet rovo- 
buion in the palace, or a violent one by rebellion. But the 
ru'csence of the British Force cuts off every chance of 
■.‘emedv by supporting the Prince on the throne aganist any 
foreign and domestic . enemy: It renders him indolent by • 
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teaching him to trust to strangers for his security ; cruel and 
avaricious by showing him that he has nothing to fear from 
the hatred of his subjects. Wherever the subsidiary system 
is introduced, the country will soon bear the mark of it in 
the decaying villages, a decreasing population”. 

9. In every State which came under subsidiary alliance, its ■iiiHuenee 
rhad the same baneful effect. The situation deteriorated to such an 
extent that the London Times in a leading article described it thus in 
1853:— 

"■We have emancipated these pale and ineffectual pageants of 
royalty from the ordinary fate that awaits oriental des- 
potism This advantage (of securing able and vigorous 

Princes through rebellion) we have taken away from tlie 
inhabitants of the States of India still governed by Native 
Princes. If has been well said that we give these Princes 
power without responsibility. Our hand of iron maintains 
them on the throne despite their imbecility, their vi.'cs and 
their crimes. The result is, in most of the States, a efironic 
anarchy, under which the revenues of the Stales are dissi- 
pated between the mercenaries of the camp and tiie rninien-: 
of the Court. The heavy and arbitrary taxes Ir-vii'd on ilie 
miserable raiyats serve only to feed the meanest aiui ilie 
most degraded of mankind. The theory seems in 
admitted that the Government is not for the i,rd ;lie 

people for the King, and that so long as we seeur" tie- Kijie. 
his sinecure royalty, we discharge all the duty ihai we, 
as Sovereigns of India, owe to hi.s snbjeels who are virui.allv 
ours". 

10. During the period following the retirement oi Lord ILien-nus. tlu* 
influence of the Company over the internal adminisiruii.m ui‘ tih.- Siuip/s 
rapidly increased, and the Company’s Eeskhmts got gradimll', ‘'i-, n-.. 
formed from diplomatic agents representing a foreign pouer into .-•'•.i- -w- i-.e 
and controlling officers of a superior Government’ '. The h'es de n-.; 
assumed so much of authority that Colonel Macatday wrote to !l.,> ImL 

■ of Cochin: 

"The Eesident will be glad to learn that on his arrival ir-ar L-e-li-n.. 
the Eaja will find if convenient to wait on him". 

Yet in spite of the increasing interference by the Comptmy in the 
Internal affairs of the States, -little was done to mitigate the evils of the 
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'Subsidiary System and tlie political system based on it. Conscientious 
-statesmen viewed the corruption and tyranny which the Subsidiary System 
brought in its wake with concern. Mill from his detached position in 
the India Office advocated the abolition of States. To unscrupulous 
political adventurers the system provided a happy hunting- ground for 
exerci^rg “power without responsibility” and playing havoc with public 
funds. There were others who looked upon the States as a safety valve 
for the ‘ignoble elements’ of the Indian population, and tolerated with 
cynicism this sciindalous state of affairs. 

The Policy of Annexation 

11. The policy of annexation, which w’-as initiated with the annexation 
of Coorg in 1834, had, as one of its professed objectives, the mitigation of 
the evils of the Subsidiary System. It was contended that if a scrupulous 
avoidance of interference in the internal affairs of a host of States was 
to remain an essential factor in the political system of India then annexa- 
tion was the only corrective. The new trend found expressio'n in the 
directive issued by the Directors in 1841: “to persevere in the one clear 
and direct course of abandoning no just and bonourable accession of terri- 
tory or revenue”. The expansion of the Company’s dominion in India 
was sought to be justified not only on the ground of ensuring better Gov- 
ernment for the people but also for the protection of the Empire against 
invasion. Every excuse was now^ good enough to annex the territories of 
the States. The accretion of the Punjab and Sind by conquest was 
•sought to be justified by imperial considerations. Satara, Nagpur and 
■Jhansi were annexed by the application of the doctrine of lapse. Coorg 
and Oudh were annexed by the exercise of the old Moghul right of annexa- 
tion for gross maladministration. Oudh, “whose wretched Princes w^ere 
so absolutely loyal that no excuse could ever be imagined for depriving 
them of their power”, was annexed because, in the w^ords of Dalhousie, 
“the British Government would be guilty in the sight of God and man 
if it were any longer to aid in sustaining by its countenance an adminis- 
tration fraught with suffering to millions”. 

12. “Annex’atiou ”, whites Lee Warner, “was not a mere incident 
■arising froju tJie peculiar views of a single Governor-General or from a 
temporary reaction against the king-making policy of the previous adminis- 
tration'’. It was a distinct policy, clearly enunciated and understood by 
the Court of Directors in England and the Company’s agents in India, 
The policy, of which Dalhousie was the principal exponent, operated to- 
wards completing the work of Wellesley and Hastings. Whatever may 
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have been the considerations underlying the policy of annesation, it had 
& clear and distinct objective, viis., the extension of the Company s 
dominion by absorbing “the mischievous anomalies” represented by the 
“yellow patches” on the map of India. 

States under the British Crown 

18. The Mutiny and gi-eat revolt of 1857 demonstrated the value of 
the “yellovp' patches” to the British Government. Except for some miuisr 
defections, the Indian Princes not only remained aloof from the rising 
but, in certain cases, extended effective assistance to the British to sup- 
press it. Canning gratefully acknowledged the role of the States as 
“breakwaters in the storm which would have swept over us in one great 
wave”. “Where should we have been now”, wrote Elphinstone with his 
characteristic frankness “if Soindia, the Nizam and the Sikh chiefs, etc., 
had been annexed, the subordinate Presidencies abolished, the whole 
army thrown into one and the revenue system brought into one mould”. 
It was now realised that the States could play a most helpful role as a 
bulwark against the forces of Indian nationalism. This led to a radical 
change in the British i^ohey towards the States. The new policy found 
expression in 1858; Queen Victoria’s proclamation promised, “W^e shall 
respect the rights, dignity and honour of native Princes as our own”. In 
1861, Sanads were issued w’hich guaranteed the Princes, big and small, 
their status and acknowledged their right of adoption. These sanads were 
intended to remove mistrust and suspicion and “to reassure and knit the 
native sovereigns to paramount power”. No more was heard of amiexa" 
tion as the only means of granting the “blessings” of civilised govern- 
ment to “the suffering millions”. Under the new system described as 
that of “subordinate union”, the supreme powder accepted its moral res- 
ponsibility for a minimum of good government, security, law and order 
within the territories of the Indian States. The system basically difforfiJ 
but little from the earlier system of subordinate isolatioii. riowovo'", lliv 
policy of “cutting the knot w^hich the political practice had failed io 
untie” so vigorously pursued by Dalhousie, now gave way to a policy of 
mere window dressing. 

Consolidation of British power a Unifying factor 

14. The new policy aimed at consolidating not the territories hat irt ■■ 
powders of the British Government. This involved a process of iunilraiin;.-. 
into the States, mainly in the economic field, without nu.uox!';if,; theh- 
territories. ,Some projects could be undertaken only on a natio.-ial scale. 
The lines of communications , the railways and posts could develou oul; 
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on a national basis. The one feature which distinguished the British 
negotiations with the Princes during this period from those which preceded 
the Great Itebcllion, is, the larger attention given to matters of common 
interest such as communications, currencies, tariff and other fiscal policies, 
i%hts and sources of irrigation, extradition, extra-territorial jurisdiction 
etc.* In many of these matters, co-ordination of development policy as 
between British India and the States was secured either by the execution 
of formal document^ or informal exchange of assurances. It was during 
this period that on the basis of usage, sufferance and conventions, the 
edifice of political practice was built up. Paramountcy provided British 
power an elastic instrument for regulating the relations with the Princes 
and, between British India and the States. It was through paramountcy 
that the British brought about some kind of working arrangement between 
the two parts of India and enforced a measure of administrative and 
economic unity over the country, 

15. Paramountcy of the British Crown, as British ingenuity developed 
it, was the copiiig stone of the imperial edifice in India. It constituted 
at once a link and a barrier. On the one hand, it provided a nexus 
between British India and States and thereby integrated th© economic 
and administrative life of the country. On the obverse side, it drove : a 
wedge betw’een the two parts of India. The policy of “Hands off the 
Indian States” in British India, with its reciprocal implication of “Hands 
off British Indian concerns” for States, which reared up high walls of 
isolationism around the States, could be made effective only by the oxjera- 
t-ioii of paramountcy. 

The Inff Hence of the First World War 

16. The growing impact of modern conditions of life was breakbg down 
the isolation of States from one another and from the rest of India, and 
the States began to be drawn into the vortex of questions, mainly econo-? 
mic, which concerned India as a whole. The influences whioli were 
working to increase the range of matters in which there was need for a 
uomnion policy and common action between the Provinces and States 
gathered luonier.tum during the first World War. The war necessitated 
the mobilisation of the resonrees of the entire country; the organisation 
of ihe countj-y’s war-effort involved closer co-ordination of administra- 
tive activity in States as well as Provinces. During the stress of the War, 
the ernpliasis was on unity, unity of the British Empire as a w-liole, on 
the one hand, and unity between British India and Indian States on the 
other. The War, therefore, greatly accelera+-ed the imperceptible process 
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of infiltration into the States and brought them nearer to what was then 
British India. 

Change of Policy towards States owing to possible Constitutional 

Developments in British India 

17 . Until towards the last phase of the first World War, Indian, 
nationalism had not developed into a real challenge to foreign rufe^in 
India, nor until then had the grant of responsible Government to British 
India been viewed as a real possibility. Up to 1909, the position was thati 
■such reforms as were introduced were purely administrative and the 
view expressed by Dufferin in 1888 that “England should never abdicate 
her svipreme control of public affairs” firmly held the field. The objective 
of the Minto-Morley reforms was not the eventual grant of responsible 
Government, but the establishment of what Minto described as “a constitu- 
tional autocracy”. The authors of the reforms scheme of ,1909 put it beyond 
doubt that no parting of power was contemplated. “I am no advocate of 
representative Government for India in the Western gens© of the term” 
Minto clearly stated. “As heirs to a long series of Indian rulers”, he 
went on to say, “we are bound to reserve to ourselves the ultimate control 
over all executive action and the final decision in matters of legislation”. 
Morley was equally clear regarding the limited objective of the reforms 
of 1909. “If it could be said” he stated in the House of Lords, “that 
this chapter of reforms led directly or necessarily to the estabiishmeut 
of a parliamentary system in India, I for one would have nothing at all 
to do with it”. He was as emphatic on this point in private as in^'public. 
“Not one whit more than you”, he wrote to Minto, “do I think it 
desirable or possible or even conceivable, to adapt English political insti- 
tutions to the nations who inhabit India”. 

18. When the authors of the reforms scheme of 1909 thus ruled out 

the establishment of a parliamentary system in India, they reckoned 
without the momentus events which the following decade held in ifs 
:lap. The Great War of 1914-18 accelerated the march of history and 
inevitably affected the temper of Indian nationalism. The denwxl' foj, 
Self-Government now became more and more insistent and the principle, 
underlying the Minto-Morley Reforms became patently out of tune with 
the times. What was considered inconceivable in 1909 became the accept 
■ed goal of the British policy in India in 1917. Montagu’s annomicemmt 
■of August 1917 accepted for the first, time the objective of “gradual deve- 
lopment of self-governing institutions -with a view to the'" prorn'e-si ■" 
realisation of self-Govermnent in India as an integral part of thr^’lh^s} 
Empire”. ' 
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19. After the introduction of Montagu-Ghelmsford reforms, the- 
Swaraj movement fired the imagination of the people and deepened the- 
anxiety of the alien rulers of India to neutralise, or at least to isolate, the 
growing upsurge of Indian nationalism. This marked the beginning of 
the policy of utilising the services of States for organising a counter- 
reyolutioii . 

Tlieofy O'f TeTsonaF Relationship between the Princes and tli© Grown 

20. Ever since the East India Company entered into treaty relation.s- 
with the States, the whole of India had been treated as one unit and the 
Court of directors and the British Parliament had functioned in^India 
through the Government of India which exercised suzerainty over the 
States. Both before and after the transfer of the Company’s dominion 
to the British Crown relations of the States were both in constitutional 
theory and in actual practice with the Governor-General in Council. The 
Minto-Morley Reforms made provision for the appointment of a non- 
official Indian as a Member of the Governor-General’s Executive Council; 
after the Montagu-Ghelmsford Reforms there were at least three Indians- 
continuously serving on this Council. The Executive Council in this way 
lost its entirely B-ritish character and to some extent its bureaueratio- 
character also became attenuated. The change did not afiect the position, 
of the Central Executive vis’-a-vis the Indian States. 

21. The relationship of the States vidth the Government of India had 
now to be reviewed in relation to possible constitutional developments in 
British India. It was thought that growing administrative unity between 
the States and the rest of India would detract from their role as break- 
W'aters. An attempt was now made “to convert the Indian States into 
an Indian Ulster by pressing constitutional theories into service”. It was 
in this context that the theory of the Crown as the sole link between the- 
Central Government and the States was systematically develoijed. Thq^ 
Butler Committee while summarily turning down the request of the 
Princes for a definition of the scope of paramouiitcy and codification of the 
political practice readily agreed with the Counsel of the States that “the 
relationship of the States to the paramount power is a relationship to the 
Crown and that the treaties made with them are treaties made with the 
Crown and that those treaties are of a continuing and binding force as- 
between the States which made tiiem and the Crown”. Of all the demands 
made by the Princes, the- Butler Ooifimittee clearly and forcefully recog- 
nised only one, that for making any transfer of the Crown’s rights and 



obligations in relation to States to persons not under the Crown’s authority, 
conditional on the agreement of the States. In paragraph 68 of the report, 
the Committee said: 

“The States demand that without their own agreement, the 
rights and obligations of the Paramount Power should not be 
assigned to persons who are not imder its control, for install^, 
an Indian Government in British India responsible to an Indian 
Legislature. If any Government in the nature of a dominion 
government should be constituted in British India, such a 
government would clearly be a new government resting ort 
a new and written constitution. The contingency has not 

arisen; We feel bound however to draw attention to the 

really grave apprehension of the Princes on this score and to 
record our strong opinion that in view of the fact of the 
historical nature of the relationship between the Paramount 
Power and the Princes, the latter should not be transferred 
without their own agreement to a relationship with a new 
government in British India responsible to an Indian 
Legislature’ ’. 

22. The new concept of personal relationship between the States and 
the Crown found expression in the Act of 1935 and drove further the wedge 
between the States and the rest of India. Paramountcy which had 
become “the method by which the executive of British India aggrandiaed 
itself at the expense of the Indian States” now set in motion the reverse 
process of depriving the British Indian Executive of all constitutional 
status vis-.a-vi8 the (States. In complete disregard of patent historical 
facts and the established constitutional procedure, a new functionary, the 
Crown Eepresentative, was now brought into existence to conduct the re- 
lations of the Crown with the States. The relations between the States 
and the Government of India were hereafter to be through the circuitous 
iioute of the Crown Eepresentative. At one stroke of the pen, the States 
were “delinked” from the Governor General in Council and “pegged” to 
Ihe British Crown. The policy of balance and counterpoise thus forged for 
the imperial political armoury another formidable weapon, the prohl&m of 
ilie States. 
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General Survey 

23. Sub-section (1) of Section 311 of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
as originally enacted, defined ‘Indian State’ as including “any territory, 
.wlletlle'^=.|^described as a State, an Estate, a Jagir or otherwise, belonging 
to or under the suzerainty of a Euler who is under the suzerainty of iHis 
Majesty and not being a part of British India”. In political practice the 
lerm applied to a political community occupying a territory in India of 
defined boundaries and subject to a common Euler who enjoyed or exer- 
cised, as belonging to him, any of the functions and attributes of internal 
sovereignty duly recognised by the Paramount Power, 

24. The Butler Committee and the Simon Commission applied this 
elastic term to 562 units, whereas the Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
Indian Constitutional Eeforms referred to 600 units as States. The term 
covered, at one end of the scale, units like Hyderabad and Kashmir which 
were of the size of the United Kingdom, and at the other end minute 
holdings in Kathiawar extending only to a few acres. 

25. Out of the total area enclosed within the territories of pre-Partition 
India, i.e., 1,581,410 square miles, the Indian States covered an area of 
715,964 square miles, w^hich constituted' about 45 per cent, of the total 
Indian territories. In post-Partition India, the area covered by the States 
.geographically contiguous to India w^as reduced to 587,949 square miles, 
being about 48 per cent, of the total area of the Dominion of India, vis. 
1,221,072 square miles. The State of Jammu and Kashmir with a terri- 
tory of 84,471 square miles and the Hyderabad State closely following 
it with a territory of 82,813 square miles constituted the largest territorial 
units amongst the States. There were 15 States which had territories 
of more than 10,000 square miles and 67 having territories ranging from 
1,000 to 10,000 square miles. There were 202 States each having an area 
of less than 10 square miles. 

26. The total population of the States according to the census figures 
of 1941 was 93 -2 millions, constituting about 24 per cent, of the total 
population of pre-Partition India, namely, 389 millions ; after Partition 
the total population of the Dominion of India was reduced to 318‘9 millions 
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and of the States within the geographical orbit of the Indian Dominion, 
to 89 millions changing the relative population ratio of the States from 
24 per cent, to 28 per cent. 

27. In pre-Partition India 16 States had a population of over one 
million. These 16 States plus 4 others with a population of than 

750,000 but less than a million were assigned individual representation 
in the Constituent Assembly of India. These 20 States claimed 60 seats 
in the Constituent Assembly as against 33 seats assigned to the rest of 
the States; of these 20 States, 11 were entitled to send two or more 
representatives. Of the rest 13 had a population between 500,000 and 
750,000. The remainder of the 140 States which w-ere members of tlie 
Chamber of Princes in their own right, had a population ranging from 
25,000 to 600,000. 

28. The distribution of the principal communities over the territories 
of the States in post-Partition India showed that 27 per cent, and 26 per 
cent, respectively of the total population of Hindus (including Scheduled 
Castes) and Muslims were to be found in the States. In the case of the 
Silihs and Indian Christians, however, the percentage was much higher; 
the States claimed 50 per cent, of the Indian Christians and 86 per cent, 
of the Sikhs residing in the Domnion of India. The corresponding figuree 
for pre-Partition India were: Hindus 25 per cent., Muslims 16 per cent., 
Indian Christians 46 per cent, and Sikhs 27 per cent, 

29. The revenues of the States, which in numerous cases did not reilcol 
their relative areas and population, showed equal disparity. Nincdtioii 
States had a revenue of rupees ten millions or more a year; scvc>n had 
revenue ranging between five to ten millions and the figure dcsoendod 
gi’adually till in the case of petty principalities it showed a I'cvenue 
approximating to an artisan’s average wages. 

Historical Survey 

30. Historically the main common feature that distinguished the States 
from the Provinces was that the States unlike the Proviilce.s had not beej.: 
annexed by the British. In their individual origin, however, the evolutioii 
and growth of States represented different processes. Firstly, there \v( rc 
|he old established States, such as those in Bajputana, whicli were iti 
existence before the main waves of foreign invasion took place. Anoilier 
class consisted, mainly of the States with Muslim dynasties, which veers 
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founded by tlie nobles or the Viceroys of the foreign invaders. Then there- 
were the newer States, which the British recognised during the final stages - 
of the consolidation of their power. 

Geographical Survey 


31. Geographically the States were scattered over every portion of the 
map of India. The yellow and pink map of pre-Partition India showed 
the Baluchistan States and the States of Kashmir and Sikkim (the last 
one sometimes shown in pale green to indicate that unlike other States 
it was under the External Afiairs Department) on the frontiers of India. 
It showed ill the north-east Cooeh-Behar within the territories of the 
Bengal Province and the Manipur State surrounded by the territories of 
the Province of Assam. Southwards in the eastern portion of India the 
next block of Indian State territory was to be found in a chain of small 
States, whicli were known as the Chhattisgarh and Orissa States. Further 
south figured the States of Hyderabad and Mysore, the latter a unit larger 
than the Irish Free State and having twice its population. Facing the 
Indian Ocean farther southwards still were the two densely populated; 
States of Cochin and Travancore. Northwards up the west coast, and 
both on the coast and inland, were to be found various States mainly of 
Jhe Maharatta period, the largest of these being Kolhapur. The chain of 
States ended with the State of Baroda made up of several separate areas 
;to the north of Bombay Presidency. Further to the north-west lay the 
extremely numerous assemblage of States and Estates included in the 
Western India States Agency, of which the better known were Ivutch, 
Nawjuiagar, Bhavnagar and Junagadh. To the north-east of Bombay, 
separating Bombay and the Central Provinces from the United Provinces, 
lay the iiiadn mass tif Central India States which included Gwalior, Indore 
^nd PiGwa. Tlic northorn and north-western portion of Bombay was 
divided from tlie Pimjab by the wide area of Bajputana States. Among* 
the States of this group, which constituted the largest unit of Indian 
States, were tho important Eajputana States of Bikaner, Jaipur, Jodhpur 
and Udaipur. In the United Provinces were to be found the isolated 
States of Tehri-Garhwal, Rampur and Benares. To the north-west were • 
the Punjab States including Patiala stretching up to Simla and the States 
of Jind, Nabha and Kapurthala; and a number of smaller States. Further 
west appeared the State of B.ahawalpi^r, The State of Khairpur lay in the - 
geogi'aphical orbit of Sind. 
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Political Diversity of States 

32. The intemai administration of the States and their political set-up 
varied greatly. There was a very wide difference in the degree of adminis» 
feative efficiency reached by the most advanced and the most backward. 
According to the information circulated by the Chamber of Princes in 
d946, over 60 States had set up some form of legislative bodies. In 
several others, schemes for associating people with the governance of ®eir 
States were under consideration. In most of the cases, the development 
of representative institutions did not apj)roximat6 to the growth of self- 
governing institutions in the Provinces, which were on the threshold of 
complete freedom. However, everywhere there was a growing conscious- 
ness the rights and liberties of the people and a new' spirit was abroad. 

Three Categories of States 

33. According to the Butler Committee the Indian States as they 
■existed could be classified into three distinct categories; — 

(i) States, the Eulers of which were members of the Chamber of 

Princes in their own right. 108 in number. 

(ii) States, the Eulers of which were represented in the Chamber 

of Princes by 12 members of their Order elected by them- 
selves. 127 in number. 

(hi) Estates, Jagirs and others. 327 in number. 

'The first category included the Euling Princes wdio enjoyed a permanent 
dynastic salute of 11 guns or more, together with other Eulers of the States 
who exercised such full or practically Ml intemai powers as, in the opinion 
of the Viceroy, qualified them for individual admission to the Chamber. 
As a result of fresh admissions, the membership of the Chamber v;as 
enlarged to 140. 

The Chamber of Princes 

34. The Chamber was a deliberative, consultative, and advisory body, 
which was brought into being by a Eoyal Proclamation on 8th February, 
1921. The Proclamation stated: “My Viceroy will take its (the Chamber’s) 
counsel freely in matters relating to the territories of the Indian States 
generally, and in matters that affect those territories jointly with British 
'India, or with the rest of My Empire.” The establishment of the Oh, amber 
did not affect the individual relations between: any 'State and the Crowm. 
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but it involved a deviation from the earlier policy imder which the Crown 
discouraged joint action and deliberation between the Indian States. 

Treaties, Engagements and Sanads 

35. There were 40 States which had treaties with the Paramoun| 
Power. A larger number of States had some form of engagements or 
Sanads^ be., acknowledgment of concession or authority or privileges 
generally "boupled with conditions proceeding from the Paramount Power. 
The remainder enjoyed in some form or other recognition of their status 
by the Crown. More than two-thirds of the population of Indian States 
was to be found in the States governed by treaties. 

36. The Treaties, Engagements and Sanads covered a wide field. Th^ 
snore important of them related to mutual amity and defensive alliance. 
These generally provided for territorial integrity, internal sovereignty and 
protection of States ; prohibition of external intercourse and mutual aggres- 
sion; the right of tlie British Government to advise in certain circum- 
stances; and in some cases payment of tribute. 

37. A number of them dealt with allied matters such as exchange, 
cession and gift of territories ; cession of jurisdiction for railway and other 
purposes; cantonments and Imperial Service troops. 

38. The Treaties dealing with important financial and economic matters 
included Postal and Portal Conventions, currency and coinage arrange- 
ments, engagements for opium, salt agreements and aiTangements for 
exchange of postal correspondence, telegraph and telephone lines. 

39. Lfustly, there were miscellaneous agreements such as those relating 
to certain trade arrangements, construction of canals, leasing of forests 
and construction of waterways. 

49. The rights and obligations of the States arising out of these agree- 
ments varied from State to State. Thus for instance so far as the arrange- 
ments for exchange of postal correspondence were concerned five States 
were entitled to maintam separate postal systems and they had Conventions 
with the Government of India which provided inter alia for mutual exchange 
of eon'espoiidenee, parcels, money orders, etc. Ten other States were 
entitled to maintain separate postal systems but had no postal agreements 
with the Government of India, Twenty-seven States were entitled to 
receive service stamps free of cost. In six States official oorrespondenee 
passing within the State and intended for delivery within it was carried 
free of charge by the Postal Department of the Government of India. 
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EeMionsiiip between the Paramount Power and the Indian States 

4d. As already stated the paramountcy of the British Crown was not. 
co-extensi-ve with the rights of the Grown flowing from the Treaties. It 
was based on Treaties, Engagements, Sanads as supplemented by usage and 
sufferance and by decisions of the Government of India and the becretary 
of State embodied in political practice. The rights that the P^K’amoimt 
Power claimed in exercise of the fmictions of the Crown in relation to the 
States covered matters both external and internal. 

42. For external purposes State territory and State subjects were, for 
all practical purposes, in the same position as British territory and British 
subjects. The States had no international life and in consequence of the 
loss by them of their power of negotiation and legation, the Paramount 
Power had the exclusive authority of making peace or war or negotiating 
or communicating with foreign States. The rights and duties assumed 
by the Paramount Power in regard to external affahs carried with them 
consequential rights and duties. The Paramount Power was responsible 
for implementing its international commitments; the Princes were required 
to give effect to the international obligations entered into by the Paramount 
Power. 

43. The right of intervention in internal affairs could be exercised for 
|he benefit of the .Euler of the State, of India as a whole, or for giving; 
effect to international commitments. The authority of the Paramountf 
Power could thus be interposed inter alia for the prevention of dismember- 
ment of a State, the suppression of a rebellion against the lawful sovereign, 
the prevention of gross misrule, the economic growth of the whole- of Iiidifi, 
checking inhuman practices or offences against natural Irnr or pnlilic 
morality. 

44. The Paramount Power was responsible for the defence of boib 
B.ritish India and the Indian States and exercised full contrc.d oven* till 
matters connected with defence, such as the establishment of cantonments, 
the regulation of the strength of the armed forces of tlie. States, the pro- 
curement of supplies, free passage of troops, supply of arms and nmrau- 
nition, etc. 

45. Lastly, the Paramount Power claimed certain important riBlits as 
derived from the Eoyal Pmrogative. These included the exclusive right 
to settle precedence and to grant honours; to regulate ceremonies; to 
recognise all successions and to settle disputes as to succession: to impose 
or remit nasarana or succession duties; tq take charge of the States of 
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minors and to provide for their education; and to impose the duty of 
lioyalty to the Crown. 

46. Paramountey thus made serious incursions into the intemal 
sovereignty of the States and it was natmral that the Rulers should seek 
codificsip-tion of the political practice. The appointment of the Indian 
'States ^Jbmmittee in 1927 to report upon the relationship between the 
Paramount Power and the Indian States was an outcome of these efforts. 
The Committee, however, found it impossible to evolve a formula which 
would cover the exercise of Paramountey. It expressed the view that 
“Paramountey must remain paramount; it must fulfil its obligations, 
defining or adapting itself according to the shifting necessities of the tinfe 
and the progressive development of the States”. 

Such was the political set-up of the Indian States under the Para- 
emountoy of the British Crown. 



PART in 

lTHE states undeb the scheme of the goveenment of 

INDIA ACT, 1936, AND SUBSBQDENT PLANS FOE INDIA’S 
CONSTITUTIONAL ADVANCE 

Federal Scheme of 1936 

47. The federal scheme embodied in the Government of India Ae|, 
1935, was the first efiort to provide for a constitutional relationship between 
|he Indian States and the Government of India on a federal basis.. One 
of .the special features of ,tbis scheme was .that, whereas in the ease o£ 
the Provinces accession to the Federation was to be automatic, in the case 
of the States accession was to be voluntary and the establishment of the 
conTsemplated Federation was conditional on the accession of States entitled 
to fill not less than 62 seats in the Council of State, and having an aggre- 
gate population of not less than one half of the total population of the 
States. 

48. The accession was to be efiected by the King’s acceptance of an 
Instrument of Accession, the terms of which made it clear that the Act 
asserted no authority over the State save such as flowed from the Euler’s 
jh’eely-executed Instrument. The Instrument, which was to be tiio o^'er- 
riding document, was to govern the accession and had to speedy the 
matters on which the Federal Legislature was to have power lo legislide 
for the State, and any limitations subject, to which the legislaiivc iukI 
executive power of the Federation was to he exercised in relation iu that 
State. 

49. The Instruments were to provide that a number of provisions oi 
the Act, which were specified in the Second Sclieclule to tlio Ac*,, .unglit 
be amended without affecting the accession of the Btates, bn!; uo .such 
amendment was to extend, imless .aecep.ted by the Eulers co:ocerne,d, by 
means of supplementas'y Instruments, the functions exerci-u.-d by ;\ny 
federal authority in respect of the States. Thus appmenily Jiny ciuinge 
in the basic structure of the Federation or any aiucudnteiii. luati vlul'y 
altering pi'ovisions such as those relating to the ])o,sitiou ol tliu O.v, .•.‘- m;-; • 
General in respect of External Affairs and Defence would have ai'" ■ 
the accession of the States. 
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constituent unit and another. Thus, whereas in the British India sphere- 
of the prox^osed Federation, the whole field of legislative activity was 
mapped out by the Act between the Federal Legislature in British Indian 
and the Provinces of British India, and residual powers in the British India 
sphere of the proposed Federal Legislature were to vest either in the 
Fedaral Legislature or the Provincial Legislature at the discretion of the 
Governor- General, in the case of the States, federal powers alone were 
enumerated and the residuary powers remained with the States. Even, 
so, the States were not required to accede on all matters specified in the 
Federal List; their acceptance of the various entries in this list could be- 
made subject to such limitations as might be specified in the Instruanents 
of Accession. Unlike the Provinces they were also to have concurrent 
jurisdiction in respect of matters sjpecified in the Federal List, subject to 
|he over-riding power of the Federal Legislature. 

61. In the executive field too, the authority of the Federation, in its- 
application to the States, was to be correspondingly circumscribed. The 
executive authority of the Federation was further sought to be limited by 
reservation of executive powers by the Bulers in their Instruments of.. 
'Accession for which authority was found in Section 8(l)(c)(ii) of the Act. 
This implied the introduction into the Act of a theory of division of powers 
in the federal sphere itself. This was an arrangement patently anti- 
federal in the sense that it was utterly contrary to the principle of division . 
of powders, legislative, executive and judicial found in every other federal 
constitution. 

52. In the fiscal field also, there was no uniformity as between the 
States and the Provinces.’ The States were requhed to accede on very 
limited number of items such as customs and excise duties, corporation 
and salt taxes. Even in this field, there was a concession to the demand 
made by the States that they should contribute to the federal fisc in tiro 
form of indirect taxes only, enabling the States to pay appropriate contif- 
bution in lieu of taxes such as corporation tax. The unevenness of financial 
burden was inevitable in a set-up in which some of the federating units 
retained control over federal subjects such as armed forces and railways, 
etc. 

53. In the judicial field also the jurisdiction of the Federal Court over 
the States was extremely limited. Internal constitution of the States 
was no concern of the framers of the Scheme of 1935. The fundamental, 
rights which are the foundation of a democratic, State, found no place in 
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-the scheme. Even for the purposes of representation on the Federal 
Legislature, Eulers, and not the people, were to fill the seats allocated to 
"the States. The Instruments of Accession were to guarantee the sovere- 
ignty and the rights of the Eulers and the Act excluded from its fiurview 
the “rights and obligations of the Crown in relation to the States”. In 
fact, in spite of the provision in the Act authorising the Governor- Geiiesal, 
;to issue directives to the Eulers for the enforcement of the federal ofjiiga- 
-tions of the States, it was thought that paramountcy would provide 
the ultimate sanction for the enforcement of the federal authority in the 

■ States. The scheme of 1935 thus lacked essential elements of a federal 
V constitution. Lord Meston likened this scheme to the ‘mixing of oil with 
watef’. It was indeed no more than a mark-time plan which, had it been 
adopted, might or might not have paved the way for a full-fledged federal 
.project. 

54. The promulgation of the Act of 1935 was followed by protracted 
negotiations during the course of which the draft of the Instrument of 
Accession underwent several changes for the worse. However, till Septem- 

■ her 1939 when the suspension of negotiations was announced, the estab- 
lishment of the contemplated Federation was not in sight. To the Princes 
much of the essence of Federation appeared to turn out to be the negation 

• o.f all to which they had been accustomed. Their approach to the problepi 
was governed by the view that their accession to Federation involved a 
process of levelling down so far as their internal sovereignty was concerned, 
as against the Provinces which were to be levelled up as autonomous units 
■and that, therefore, the Provinces and States could not be treated alike. 
■On the other hand, progressive public opinion in British India hardened 
.against the apparent efiort of the Princes to whittle dowzi the content oi 
their accession to a farce no less than against such reactionary features 
of the federal scheme as the installation of dya.rehy at the Centre in the 
•form of the reserved subjects in the hands of the Governor- General 

■ e.g. Defence and External Affairs. In the meantime, the Mus- 
"lim League veered round to a position of determined hostility to all 
■constitution plans which envisaged a common Centre for the whole of 
India. Finally the reactionary elements had their way and the i:edcral 
scheme of 1935 proved still-born. 

Cripps Plan 

55. With the abandonment of the federal scheme, which w=-as announced 
'by Lord Linlithgow on 11th Septembjer, 1939, the policy underlying the 
■scheme, that the transfer of responsibility at the Centre should bi-j condi- 
-tional on the participation of the Eulern of Indian States, underwent a 
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cliange. This was evident from the position assigned to the States in th® 
next important announcement on the constitutional set-up of India, vm., 
the draft declaration known as the Cripps Plan. 

56. The immediate purpose of the Cripps Mission was to induce the 
Brilia3j Indian Party leaders to agree to share the responsibilities of the 
Central Government in which the States were not required to participate. 
The main reason for proposing the scheme for constitution-making was 
to promote such an agreement. The draft Declaration therefore primarily 
■concerned itself with British India. It promised the non-acceding Pro- 
vinces, if they so desired, “the same full status as the Indian Union’', 
'but as regards the States it only stated that, whether or not a Stats 
adhered to the Constitution it would be “necessary to negotiate a 
revision of its treaty arrangements so far as they may be required in the 
■new situation”. 

57. The Cripps Plan, as it stood, seemed to differentiate between the 
Provinces and the States in applying the principle of non-adherenee. 
Attention to this apparent discrepancy was drawn in a memorandum sub- 
mitted to Sir Stafford Cripps by the Delegation of Indian States in which 
it was urged that non-adhering States or a group -of States should have 
the right to form a Union of their own with full sovereign status in accord- 
ance with a suitable and agreed procedure for the purpose. It was 
■emphasised on behalf of the States Delegation that the existence of such 
•a provision which would place the States on a par with the Provinces for 
constitutional negotiations, need not necessarily lead to the setting up of 
a separate Union or Unions of the Indian States. In fact, it was stated 
that the Indian States would make their fullest contribution towards 
evolving an Indian Union acceptable to them and to other units in India. 
Sir Stafford Cripps told the States Delegation that the contingency of a 
separate Union or Unions of States had not been considered in connection 
with the draft Declaration, but he personally did not see any fundamental 
impossibility in the suggestion. 

58. The Cripps Plan accepted the principle of self-determination but 
it contained numerous pitfalls which imperEled the future of India. Even 
more unsatisfactory than the picture of the future that the Plan contained 
was its niggardly and halting approach to *the present. The failure of the 
Cripps Mission gave a new turn to India’s political struggle. 



Simla Conference of 1945 


69. In spite of the deepening crisis of the war, no further serious efforh 
was made to resolve the political deadlock in India until the Simla Con- 
ference of 1945. In view of its limited objective, the States were nofe 
invited to this Conference. It turned out to be no more than a repeat 
formance of the Cripps drama; the usual series of conferences, an occa- 
sional flicker of hope, the final veto of communal intransigence and a 
trail of bitterness and frustration. 

Cabinet Mission's Plan 

flO. The assumption of power by Labour in England, the increasing 
international complications, the aftermath of the war and the growing 
realisation of the fact that it was impossible to keep under subjection four 
hundred millions of exasperated people, brought about a change in the 
British policy towards India. A Parliamentary Delegation visited India 
in 1945-46 to gain first hand knowledge of the political situation in this- 
country. On 19th February 1946, the Secretary of State for India, Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence, announced his Government s decision to send a dele- 
gation of three Cabinet Ministers to India. 

61. The Cabinet Mission, which consisted of Lord Pethick-Lawrence, 
Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. A. V. Alexander, arrived in India on 23rd* 
March, 1946. In earlier announcements the States bad been assured that 
there was no intention on the part of the Crown to initiate any change in* 
their relationship with the Crown without their consent. It was, how- 
ever, expected that the consent of the Princes to any changes which might- 
emerge as a result of negotiations would not be unreasonably withlield. 
In his letter to the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, dated 12th> 
May, 1946, Lord Wavell repeated the assurance, that there was no iiitenitior.i 
of making proposals for the entry of States into the Indian set-up, on any 
basis other than that of negotiation. 

62. On 22nd May, 1946, the Cabinet Mission issued the ■Memoi’andtuiv 
dated IMay 12, 1946. in regard to States’ Treaties and P;i>’!imount'-y 
(.ilppendix II}; it affirmed that the rights of the States which ilowed frorji 
their relationship \rith the Crown would no longer exist and that thr- rigid s 
surrendered by the States to the Paramount Power would revpia tn ili!;- 
States. The void caused by the lapse of Paramoimtcy was hi' 
either by the States entering inth a federal relationship with the vra-ee-.--- -r 
Government or Governments in British India, or by entering int.:> pnr^irul-.u’ 
political arrangements wHh it or them. The memorraidiim also refiMrrd 
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to the desirability of the States, in suitable oases, forming or joining 
administrative units large enough to enable them to be fitted into the 
constitutional structure, as also of conducting negotiations with British 
India in regard to the future regulation of matters of common concern, 
specially in the economic and financial field. 

•6§. The Cabinet Mission’s Plan announced on IGth May, 1946 (Appendix 
III), provided for the entry of the States into the propo.sed Union of India 
in the following manner: — 

(a) Paramountey could neither be retained by the British Grown 

nor transferred to the new Government. But according to 
the assurance given by the Eulers that they were ready’ and 
willing to do so, the States were expected to co-operate in 
the new development of India. 

(b) The precise form which the co-operation of the States would 

take must be a matter for negotiation during the building up 
of the new constitutional structure, and it by no means 
followed that it would be identical for all the States. 

(c) The States were to retain all subjects and pow'^ers other than 

those ceded to the Union, namely, Foreign Affairs, Defence 
and Communications. 

(d) In the preliminary stage the States were to be represented on 

the Constituent Assembly by a Negotiating Committee. 

(e) In the final Constituent Assembly they were to have appropriate 

representation, not exceeding 93 seats; the method of selection 
was to be determined by consultation. 

(f) After the Provincial and Group Gonstifcutions had been drawm 

up by the three Sections of the Constituent Assembly, the 
representatives of the Sections and. the Indian State.s would 
reassemble for the purpose c£ settling the Union constiluiion. 

The -plan did not deal with the States in detail and its vnoue provisions 
regarding the association of the States with the Cc'-'stituent Assemmy 
caused some difficulty as regards the stage at which they could come in 
as regular members of the Constituent Assembly. 

64. In its Eesoliition, dated 24th May 1946, the Congress Working Co.m- 
mittee expres.sed the view that the Obnstituent Assembly eonld not be 
formed by erdarely desparate elements and the manner of selecting Stales’ 
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from the General Conference of Eulers, the representatives of the States 
of Baroda, Cochin, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner, Patiala and Ptewa took 
l/heir seats in the Assembly on 28th April 1947. Subsequently with the 
exception of one State, i.e., Hyderabad, all the remamiiig States entitled 
So individual representation also sent their representatives to the Consti- 
l^uent Assembly of India. Bepresentatives were also returned in due 
course by groups consisting of States which did not have individual 
representation. 

His Majesty’s Government’s Statement of 3rd June, 1947 

69. His Majesty’s Government’s Statement of 8rd June, 1947, whfch 
superseded the Cabinet Mission’s Plan of 16th May, 1946, c-ontamed the 
following reference to the States; — ^ 

t‘His Majesty’s Government wish to make it clear that the decisions 
announced above relate only to British India and that their 
policy towards Indian States contained in the Cabinet Mission 
Memorandum of 12th May 1946, remains unchanged.” 

70. This Statement was accepted by both the Congress and the Muslim 
League, and formed the basis of the method of the transfer of power to 
the successor Governments. 
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ACCESSION OE THE STATES TO THE BOMISION OF ISBIl 

Lapse of Paramountcy 

71. Till the lapse of Paramountcy, the Crown as represented by and 
operating through the Political authorities provided the nexus between the 
Indian States and the Central and Provincial Governments. The pivot 
■of this arrangement was the Vieerojy who as Crown Eepresej.j.tative, 
■represented to the Indian States the suzerainty of the British Grown 
while at the same time he was, in relation to British India, the head of 
the Government as Governor- General. The Indian Independence Act, 
1947, released the States from all their obligations to the Grown. It was 
evident that if in consequence the Indian States became separate indepen- 
dent entities there would be a seidous vacuum not only with regard to the 
political relationship between the Centra] Government and the States, 
but also in respect of the co-ordination of all-India policies in tlie econo- 
mic and other fields. All that the Dominion Government inherited from 
the Paramount Power was the proviso to Section 7 of the Indian Indepen- 
dence Act, which provided for the continuance, until denounced by either 
of the parties, of agreements between the Indian States and the Central 
and Pi’ovincial Governments in regard to specified matters, such as 
Customs, Posts and Telegraphs, etc., (Appendix IV). 

States Department 

72. It was against this background that the Government of India 
decided to set up a Department to conduct their relations with the States 
in matters of common concern. 

On 13th June, 1947, the Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, invited Pandit 
Nehru, Sardar Patel and Acharya Kripalani (on behalf of the Congress); 
Mr, Jinnah, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, and Sardar Abdur Eab Nishtar (on 
behalf of the Muslim League); and Sardar Baldev Singh (on behalf of the 
Sikhs) ; to attend an informal meeting to discuss the problem of the States. 
Sir Conrad Gorfield (Political Adviser) was also present. Among the 
agreed conclusions reached at this meeting was the following; — 

-“That it would be advantageous if the Government of India were to 
set up a new Department, possibly called the “States Depart- 
ment”, to deal with matters of common concern with the 
States; that, if this were done, the new Department should be 
divided into two sections, ready for the partition of the country 
and that the existing^ political Deparlanent and the Political 

32 
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Adviser should give all possible assistance and advice in the for- 
mation of this ue-w Department". 

73. The above conclusion was considered, in the form of a recom- 
mendation, by the Cabinet of the Interim Government at its meeting on 
25th June, 1947, and the decision of the Cabinet in that behalf was 
announced in the Press Communique issued on 27th June, 1947, which 

read; — 

% 

“In order that the successor Governments will each have an organisa- 
tion to conduct its relations with the Indian States when the 
Political Department is wound up. His Excellency the Viceroy, 
in consultation with the .Cabinet, has decided to create a new 
Department called the States Department to deal with maitters 
arising between the Central Government and the Indian States. 
This Department will be in charge of Sardar Patel, who will 
work in consultation with Sardar Abdur Eab Nishtar. The new 
Department will be organised in such a way and its work so dis- 
tributed that at the appropriate time it can be divided up bet- 
ween the two successor Governments without any dislocation. 
Mr. V. P. Menon will be the Secretary of the new Department”. 
'Sardar Nishtar w^as thus nominated as the Muslim League member of 
the Interim Government to be consulted in the working of the new depart- 
ment: Mr. IkramuHah was appointed Joint Secretary of it. It was 
intended that with effect from 15th August 1947, they would hold charge 
of the States Department of Pakistan. 

Necessity of a Common Centre 

74. The decision to partition India was a violent blow to the political, 
economic and geographical integrity of India. The unity of what remained 
as India after the partition was most essential not only for the political 
■strength, full economic development and cultural expression of the Indian 
people but also for facing the aftermath of the partition. The following 
quotation from Coupland shows very clearly how vital a necessity thi% 
unity w^as to the very existence of the Dominion of India: — 

“An India deprived of the States would have lost all coherence. For 
they form a great cruciform barrier separating all four quarters 
of the country. If no more than the Central Indian States and 
Hyderabad and Mysore were excluded from the Union, the United 
Provinces would be almost completely out off from Bombay, 
.and Bombay completely from Sind. The strategic and economic 
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implications are obvious enough. The practicability of Pakistan 
must be admitted, but the more the separation o£ the States 
from. British India is considered, the more, impracticable it 
seems; India would live if its Moslem limbs in the North-West 
and North-East w'-ere amputated, but could it live without its 
heart? ” 

75. The first task to w’hich the newdy created States Department had 
to address itself, therefore, w^as the conserving of the heart of India. 
This required a common Centre for the whole country including the Indian 
^States, able to function effectively in the Provinces and States alike in 
matters requiring all-India action. 

r. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel’s Statement of 5th July 1947. 

.76. On the day the States Department came into being, he., 6th duly,^ 
1947, the Hon’ble Sardar Patel, Member for States Department, issued 
an important statement (Appendix V), defining the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India, and inviting the States to accede to the Dominion on the 
three subjects of Defence, Eoreign Affairs and .Communications, in which 
the common interests of the country were involved. He assured the 
States that it w^ould not be the policy of the States Department to conduct 
the relations with the States in any manner which savoured of the domi- 
nation of one over the other; and that if there would be any domination, 
it would be the domination of mutual interests and welfare. Sardar Patel 
expressed the hope that the Indian States would bear in mind that tha 
alternative to cooperation in the general interest was anarchy and chaos 
which would over-whelm great and small in a common ruin if the States 
and Provinces were unable to act together in the minimum of common 
tasks. 

77. The position, as it stood when the States Department came into 
existence, was that the Political Department had already sent to the 
itulers a draft Standstill Agreement and it was proposed to call a con- 
ference of Eulers to finalise the Agreement, But having regard to the 
paramount necessity of the establishment of a constitutional relationalilp. 
however tenuous, between the States and the Dominion, the Government 
of India felt that a Standstill Agreement would not provide any kmd of 
answer to the problem that confronted them at the time. It w'as, there- 
fore, decided that the States Department, and not the Political Depart- 
ment, should take charge of the negotiations with the Eulers and that 
the accession of the States on the three essential subjects of Defence.- 
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External Affairs and Commonuications should be included in the agenda of 
the proposed Conference. 

Special Meeting of Princes on 25tii July^ 1947 

78. The task of conducting negotiations with the Princes was entrusted 
by the# Government of India to Lord Mountbatten, who was then the 
Grown ifepresentative. Lord Mountbatten called a special full meeting- 
of the Chamber of Princes on 25th July, 1947. (Appendix YI). In the 
course of his address His Excellency advised the Eulers to accede to the 
appropriate Dominion in regard to the three subjects of Defence External 
Affairs and Communications, and assured them that their accession on 
these subjects would involve no financial liability and that in other matters 
there would be no encroachment on their internal sovereignty. At the’ 
end of the meeting His Excellency announced the personnel of the Nego- 
tiating Committee which was set up to negotiate on behalf of the States 
the terms of their accession to the Dominion of India. 

Successful Conclusion of negotiations 

79. When one looked back upon the barren course of the protracted 
infructuous negotiations in connection with the scheme embodied in the 
Act of 1935 it seemed an impossible task to finalise the accession of the 
States within a reasonable period, particularly when there was no sanction 
of paramountcy behind the negotiations. It is W'orth quoting the Sapru- 
Oommittee in this connection: 

“The experience of the negotiations which Lord Linlithgow inaugura-- 
ted and conducted between 1936 and 1939 do not encourage the 
hope that these consultations and investigations can be success- 
fully concluded except with the exercise of infinite patience and 
after the lapse of several years. To hang up the federal Union ■ 
of such units as are willing to federate until some State, or a 
minimum number of States, or the last hesitant State has agreed 
to accede would be a policy which is calculated to postpone in- 
definitely the elimination of foreign rule and the achievement of 
full self-government.” 

80. The impending transfer of full power to a National Government 
having the will and the sanction of the Indian people behind it, the per- 
sonal contact between the leaders of public opinion in India and the Eulers- 
of States, rendered possible by the withdrawal of the Paramount Power s 
previous policy of political iselation of States and the patriotic lead given 
by some of the leading Princes enabled the Euliift’S of States to appreciate- 
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that it was both in the interest of Indian States and of the country that the 
States should become actively associated with the Dominion Government 
instead of holding a watching brief as it were in the deliberations of the 
.Constituent Assembly, With their valuable assistance and co-operation 
and the helpful efforts of Lord Moimtbatten, negotiations were concluded 
in a week’s time and, barring Hyderabad, Kashmir and Junagadli, all 
the States in the geographical limits of India had acceded to the 5iidiaii 
Dominion Ijy 15th August 1947. 

Instrument of Accession 

81. The Instruments of Accession executed by the Eulers (Appendix 
yil), provided for the accession of States to the Dominion o! Lidh! on 
three subjects, namely, Defence, External Affairs and {'oiiiuuinications, 
their content being as defined in List I of Schedule VII to ilie Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935. This accession did not imply any linancial liabi- 
lity on the part of the acceding States. The Instrnnu'nt of Ara'pssioii 
formulated as a result of the discussions with the Pi'inccs was aci't-}ned 
■only from the States which exercised full juris ", -tion. The Statos, in rc‘S- 
pect of which the Crown Eepresentative ex^'" ased certain powers and 
jurisdiction, signed Instruments of Access'on (Appendix VlJI), irliich 
provided also for the exercise of similar powers and jnrisdiction liy the 
Dominion Government. 

Standstill Agreement 

82. Standstill Agreements, the acceptance of which was made by the 
Government of India conditional on accession by the States concerned 
were also entered into between the Dominion Government and the acced- 
ing States. The Standstill Agreements (Appendix IX), provided for the 
continuance for the time being of all subsisting agreements and administra- 
tive arrangements in matters of common concern between the States and 
the Dominion of India or any part thereof. 

Significance of Constitutional Relationship between the Indian Dominion 
and the States 

83. The accession of the Indian States to the Dominion of India 
established a new organic relationship between the States and the Goveim- 
jnent of India. The constitutional link thus forged proved strong enough 
to bear the stress of the upheaval tlirough which tlie coimirv Inul to 
pass and enabled the Government of India and the Governments of the 
States and the Provinces concerned to take concerted and co-ordinated 
action in relation to matters of eommon concern. 
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84. The accession of the States to the Dominion of India was a 
momentous event in India’s history. The full significance of this 
important development can be appreciated otily if it is viewed against its 
most unpropitious background. For over half a century, the States had 
•been a sealed book so far as the leaders of public opinion in British 
India ^v•ere concenied. High walls of political isolation had been reared 
up an4 buttressed to prevent the infiltration of the urge for freedom and 
democracy into the Indian States. Disruptive tendencies had been 
sedulously cultivated and encouraged and proposals for not only one but 
several Bajasthans were in the air. There were not a few who nursed th© 
hope that, overwhelmed by the combined weight of the partition of India 
and the disruption of the States, the Government of India would go under. 

85. In the context of these heavy odds and handicaps, the consum- 
mation of tlie ideal of a federal India, comprising both the Provinces and 
the States, was no mean achievement. After several centuries India 
became welded into a constitutional entity. 
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Integration 

86. Tlie aecession of the Indian States to the Dominion of India was- 
the first phase of the process of fitting them into the constitutional 
structure of India. The second phase which rapidly followed, involved a 
process of two-fold integration, the consolidation of States into sizeable, 
administrative units, and their democratization. 

Problem of small States 

87. The smalt State had been the most vulnerable liu!': in the cluiiu' 
of the Indian States. In 1983 the problem of consolidating some ol the 
small States into local confederacies for the purpose of not only i-maodviiig 
their administrative deficiency, but also facilitating their inclusion in any 
federal arrangements applicable to India as a whole was considered, but. 
was eventually dropped as impracticable. 

88. In March 1939 Lord Linlithgow in his inaugural address to the' 
Chamber of Princes stressed the desirability of the States with limited 
resources making arrangements for co-operative grouijing for administraiivu 
purposes. The subject thereafter figured in all Chamber diseiussions and 
led to various co-operative grouping arrangements in different' regions but 
these arrangements generally did not go beyond providing for common Hlgh- 
Courts and common advisory staff for the Police force. 

89. On 16th April, 1943, the Political Department issued a communique- 
announcing the attachment with certain larger States of the small Wd-.'^lern 
India States which collectively covered area of 7,000 square miles with 
a population of 800,000. It announced the important principle (hat 
nothing which was not inherently capable of survival sbuuitl bti iirililelalbr 
perpetuated, and that the ultimate test of fitness for the survival of ‘M\j. 
State was its capacity to secure the welfare of its subjeebs. All these 
half-hearted measures hardly touched the fringe of tlie problem. 

Popular Movements in States 

90. ‘Hopes and aspirations’, wrote the autliors of the IMonlagu- 
Chelmsford Eeport, thirty years ago, ‘may overlap front*. r lines like sparks 
across a street’. The events in the States since loin August, 19T7 hiirf; 
borne out the truth of this statement. 

91. With the advent of independence, the popular urge in the States 
for attaining the same measure of freedom as was enjoyed by the people 
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aa the Provinces gained momentum and unieasiie'd strong movements for 
4he transfer of power from the Eulers to the people. 

92. So far as the larger units were concerned, the democratisation of 
administration could be a satisfactory solution of their constitutional ' 
problem; however in the case of smaii States, responsible Government 
would have only proved a farce. The Eulers of the smaller States were 
in no ptseition to meet the demand for equating the position of their people 
•with that of their countrymen in the Provinces. With the best will in 
■the world, these small units did not have the resources to stand up to 
popular agitation; nor could they afford the machinery for a self-sufficient 

■ and progressive democratic set-up. In some cases, the subversive elements 
'did not hesitate to exploit the situation for their own ends. The result 
was a serious threat to law and oi’der in the States. The situation, if 
allowed to deteriorate, w'ould have imperilled peace and good order not 
• only in these States but in the neighbouring Provinces as well. Without 

■ doubt the smaller State units could not have continued in modern 

■ conditions as separate entities; integration provmcu ohe only approach to 
dhe problem. 

93. The immediate objective of the policy of integration was the settle- 
;iQent of the problem of smaller States. As, however, the process of 
integrating small units in sizeable administrative units gained strength, 
.certain important factors, to which reference is made later, inevitably 

operated to bring within the compass of this process major States as W'ell. 

94. The integration of States did not follow' a uniform pattern in all 
.eases. Merger of States in the Provinces geographically contiguous to 
•them was one form of integration; the second wv as the conversion of States 
linto Centrally administered areas; and the third the integration of their 
territories to create new viable units known as Unions of States. Each 
■of these forms has been adopted according to size, geography and other 
■factors relaJng to each State or group of States. ■ 

In the paragraphs that follow', the results of this three-fold integration 
ffiave been set out — not on the basis of the sequence of events, but aceord- 
ling to the categories into wdiich the integrated States could be classified. 

Provincially-merged States 

95. Merger of Orissa and Chhattisgarh States.— The problem cA iute- 
igration was first faced in Orissa wdiere the States formed scattered bits of 
■territory W'-ith no geographical contiguity. »■ The political future of these 
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States had been considered by a Sub-cornmittee appointed by the SimoE'- 
Commission. This Sub-committee, which was presided over by Mr. C. R. 
Attlee, had expressed the view that the Orissa feudatory States should, 
be brought into relationship with any administrative set-u])_ for Orissa, 
Subsequent committees of inquiry relating to the setting up of Orissa as 
a separate Province were all of the oijiniou th.‘it the problem M virissa- 
States could not be divorced from that of the rest of the Province. 'Nothing,, 
however, was done to implement the recommendations for integrating, 
the Orissa States with the Orissa Province. The problem of the Chhattis- 
garh States, which were geographicalJy and linguistically linked with tiie- 
Centra! Provinces, was similar to that of the Orissa States. 

96. It was against this background that in the second week of' 
December, 1947, the Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel visited Cuttack- 
and Nagpur, The interests of the people no less than those of the Rulers- 
of these States as also the wider interests of tlje countiy, demanded a 
direct recourse to the obvious solution of the problem, which had been 
delayed so long under the old regime. Sardar Patel had long discussions- 
with the Rulers of these States aud it u'as eventually decided to integrate 
these small States witli the adjoining provinces. This important decision,, 
the implementation of which was facilitated by the helpful attitude of the- 
Rulers, securely laid the foundation of the policy of the integration of the- 
small States. 

On 16th December, 1947, the Plon'ble Minister for States issued a> 
statement (Appendi.v X) e.vplaining the background of the Agreement, 
reached with the Rulers of the Orissa and Chhattisgarh States, in the 
eourse of which be stre.ssed tlie following important points: — 

(a) Demoeratisalion cjf the administration, which had long been the' 

kevnoif c-f the CougiV'is policy towards the States, had become 
a pressing problem since loth August. 

(b) Democrain aud democr.alic iustiiutinu.s couhl fiiuction cHicieittly 

only uhere the unit to whic.di these were a[iplied couhl subsist, 
in a fairly autoiionioii.s existence. Where (;n accnmi! ,,h 
smallness of its size, isolation of its .situation aiut inadeq'uaey 
ot its resources, a State was unable to afford a nu.idei'u s_\.-,teii: 
of Go\‘ernmeut lioth demoeratisation and iute.araihin N'ei'e- 
clearly aud unmistakabiy indicated. 

ib , Ihe Drissa ajid Ohhattisgarh. Slates niniilierhig ;>9 covered an 
o: about o(»,00'ii square miles with n revenue (d rupees 20 milii-.iw a:ui a 
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popuiatiori of 7 liiillious. The agreements (Appendix XI) signed by the- 
Rulers of these States on 14th December, 1947, and subsequent dates, 
provide for cession by them to the Dominion Government of full and, 
exclusive authority, jurisdiction and powers for, and in relation to, the 
governance of their States. 

'Tn 

98. Tile administration of the-se States was made over to the Govern- 
ments of Orissa and the Central Provinces on 1st January, 1948. The' 
Ruier of tlie Central India State of Makrai also later signed a similar- 
agreement and the administration of. the State was integrated with that 
of the Central Provinces with effect from 1st February, 1948. The- 
25 States \vhich merged with Orissa under these arrangements included 
Seraikella and Kharsawan. On further consideration, however, it was. 
realised that on account of the situation of these two States as island, 
territories in Siiighbbum district it was inii30ssible for any Government, 
other tlian that responsible for the administration of that District to- 
administer them effectively. The Government of India accordingly toolj 
over from the Government of Orissa the administration of these States- 
and made it over to the Government of Bihar on 18th May, 1948. 

99. Tile only .Eastern State which was not affected by the merger- 
negotiations in December 1947 was Mayurbhanj which had an area of 
4,034 square miles and a population of a little under one million. On 17th 
October, 1948 the Euler of this State also signed an Instrument of merger • 
(Appendix XTI); the State was taken over by the Government of India 
on 9th November, 1948 ami a Chief Commissioner appointed to administer- 
it. On 1st January, 19-49, the State was merged with the Province of 
Oi-issa. 

1(J(J. Merger of Deccan States . — The merger of the Eastern States gave- 
an impetus to the people of other States with limited resources to seek a- 
similar remedy for their difficulties. The Eulers of Deccan States who 
had at one tune decided to merge their sovereignty in the proposed United 
Deccan State huer decided in favour of the security that integration with a 
resouvca'l'ul unit such as the Bombay' Province could provide us against 
th.e bazavils of se[)avnte existence as small \.mits. They signed merger 
agreeinents (Appendix XTTI") on 19th February, 1948, and sub-equem 
dales. In pursuance of these agreements all Slates in Deccan except 
Ivoli-iapur. were administratively integrated with the Province of Bombay 
in March, P'Us. The seventeen Deccan ^States thtis merged in Bombay 
covered on area of 7.651 square miles with a ]'iopulation cif about- 1 -7 
miliiotK and a revenue of about Es. 14/200.000. 
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Commission. This Sub-committee, which was presided over by Mr. C. R. 
Attlee, had expressed the view that the Orissa feudatory States shouldi 
be brought into relationship with any administrative set-up_for Orissa, 
Subsequent committees of inquh}’ relating to the setting up of Orissa as 
a separate Province were all of the opinion that the problem M ’Orissa- 
States could not be divorced from that of the rest of the Province. Nothing;, 
however, was done to implement the recommendations for integrating, 
the Orissa. States with the Orissa Province. The problem of the Ohhattis- 
garh States, which were geographically and iinguistically linked with tlie- 
Central Provinces, was similar to that of the Orissa States. 

96. It was against this background that in the second week of 
December, 1947, the Hon’ble Sardar Valiabhbhai Patel visited Cuttack, 
and Nagpur, The interests of the people no less than those of the Eulers- 
of these States as also the wider interests of the country, demanded a 
direct recourse to the obvious solution of the problem, which had been 
delayed so long under the old regime. Sardar Patel had long discussions- 
with the Rulers of these States and it was eventually decided to integrate 
the.se small States with the adjoining provinces. This important decision, 
the irnpleraeiitation of which wa.s facilit£tfed by the helpful attitude of the- 
Eulers, securely laid the fonndatioia of the policy of the integration of the- 
small States. 

On 16th December, 1947, the Bon'ble Minister for States issued a' 
statement (Appendix X) explaining the background of the iVgreement- 
reached with the Rulers ol the Orissa and Ohhattisgarh States, in the 
eeurse of uRich lie stre.-^.sed the following in.iportaDt points; — 

(a) Demoeratisation of the administration, \vTiich had long been the- 

keynote of the Congress policy to^rards the States, had beco.me 
a j>'re.ssing pi’ob]e]n .since loth August. 

(b) Democracy and democratic in, stilut ions coiilvl fiuu-tion elticientlv 

only where the unit to wiiieli tliesi- were ajiplied could subsist 
in a fairly autonomous existence. Where on accouin .o 
smalhiess of its si/e. isolation of its situation and inat,lc([u:i.c\ 
of its resources, a Slate was unable to ;ifl'ord a modern sy.st.tun 
of (;io\ernmeut both deinoovatisation and infegratiim n ov. 
clearly and nmnistakably indicated. 
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populat.iou of 7 mi ! lions. The agTesments (Appendix XI) signed by the' 
Eulers of these States on 14th December, 1947, and subsequent dates, 
provide for cession by them to the Dominion CTOvernment of full and- 
exclusive authority, jurisdiction and powers for, and in relation to, the 
governance of their States. 

% 

98. The administration of these States was made over to the Govern- 
ments of Orissa and the Central Provinces on 1st January, 1948. The- 
Euler of the Central India State of Makrai also later signed a similar- 
agreement and the administration of the State Avas iutegrated with that 
of the Central Provinces with eii'ect from 1st Pebriiary, 1948. The- 
25 States A\’hich merged with Orissa under these arrangements included 
Seraikella and Kharsawan. On further consideration, however, it was- 
realised that on account of the situation of these two States as island, 
territories in Singhbhum district it was impossible for any Government, 
other tljan that responsible for the administration of that District to- 
administer tliem effectively. The Government of India accordingly took 
over froin the Government of Orissa the administration of these States- 
and made it over to the Government of Bihar on 18th May, 1948. 

99. The only Eastern State which was not affected by the merger- 
negotiations in December 1947 was Mayurblianj which had an area of 
4,034 square miles and a population of a little under one million. On 17th 
October, 1948 the Piuler of this State also signed an Instrument of merger- 
(Appendix Xll) ; the State was taken over by the Government of India 
on 9th November, 1948 and a Chief Commissioner appointed to adrninister- 
it. On 1st January, 1949, the State Avas merged with the Province of' 
Orissa. 

100. Merger of Deccan States . — The merger of the Eastern States gave- 
an impetus to the people of other States vAutli limited resources to seek a. 
similar remedy for their difficulties. The Eulers of Deccan States who • 
had at one t'nu' (kuhded to merge their sovereignty in the proposed United 
Deccan Slate biter decided in favour of the security that integration with a- 
resmii'ceful uuit' such as the Bombay ProAunce could jji’ovide as against 
tlie hazards of separate existence as small units. They signed merger 
ngreenuu-its (Ajipendix XIII) on 19th February, 19-18, and subsequent 
dates. In [uirsuancc of these agreemenls all States in Deccan except 
Ivolhapur, vsere administratively integrated with the Province of Bombay 
in Miuvii. 194s. Tlie seA’enteen Deccan States thus merged in Boinliay 
covered on area of 7,651 square miles with a popirlation of abonl 1-7 
nhlliou'i and a revenue of about Es. .14,200,000. 
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101. Kolhapur, the remaining State in Deccan had an area of d,219 
square miles and a population of a little over one million. This State was 

'the scene of serious disturbances after the assasination of Mahatma 
Gandhi. The situation arising out of these disturbances was discussed 
between the Euler and the Ministry of States, and as a result of these 
discussions the Euler agreed to the ajjpointment of an Administrator 
nominated by the Government of India. The financial position of the 
State was found to be unsatisfactory and it became necessary to advance 
a loan to the State from the Central Eevenues. The other Deccan States 
.having already merged with Bombay, the most satisfactory arrangement 
in respect of the political future of the State api^eared to be its administra- 
tion as part of the Bombay province. An Agreement of Merger (Appen- 
dix XIV) was accordingly negotiated with the Euler of the State and the 
administration of the State was made over to the Government of Bombay 
with eSect from 1st March, 1949. 

102. Merger of Gujarat States . — Another group of States that has 
merged with the Bombay Province consists of the Gujarat States. The 
“fact that some of these States are situated close to the Indian border made 
it essential that a stable and efficient administration should be established 
in this area. The formation of a Union of the Gujarat States by them- 
selves had to be ruled out on account of the fact that these States united 
together would not have constituted a viable unit. Geographical’y the 
•territories of these States were interlaced and interspersed with the Baroda 
;State territories and the Ahmedabad and Khera Districts of Bombay. 
The lack of geograiffiical cohesion also rendered it difficult to unite and 
•integrate the territories of these States into one unit. After |>roiougod 
discussions in Bombay, on 17th March, 1948, the Eulers of the jurisdic- 
■tional Gujarat States agreed that merger with the Bombay Province was 
the only solution of their constitutional problem. The form of merger 
agreement was the same as that adopted for Deccan States (’Appendix 
XIIT). The total area covered by the States, estates, talukas avhl tlianas 
•in Gujarat numbering 144 (or 289 if the units are subdivided according to 
the number of the shareholders) was nearly 17,680 square miles, with a 
population of about 2-7 millions and a total revenue of rupees U'ro ri-iii- 
’lions. The administration of these States was taken over by the Bombay 
Government on lOtli June, 1948. In November, 11948, the Bombay 
'Government also took over the admin'strution of Danta. a small Slate 
in Western Eajputana. 

103. The Dangs and certain estates formerly included in Vatrak 
Thana of the old Baroda Western India and Gujarat States Agencx wiiieli 
•:'Ove)'erl an area of 870 square miles with a population of 4vS,4As' beeah’i- 
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part of the Bombay Province under the Governor- General’s Order 
No. 127-P, dated 19th January, 1948 (Appendix XY). 

104. Sirohi . — rTlie Government . of Bombay took over, on behalf of the 
Government of India, the administration of the small State of Sirohi with 
effect^ from Janmny 5, 1949, in pursuance of an agreement signed by the 
Begent'^VIaharani on behalf of the minor Eider (Ap^^endix XVI). There 
was some difference of opinion as to whether this State should be merged 
in Bombay or should be integrated in Piajasthan. It was therefore decided 
that until the future of the State was finally determined, the Bombay 
Government should conduct its administration on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India. The position was later reviewed and it was decided to 
merge Abu Eoad tehsil and a portion of Dilwara tehsil with Bombay and 
to integTate the remaining portion in .Eajasthan. This decision has been 
implemented by means of an order under iSection 290A of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935, issued in . respect of the areas merged into 
.Bombay and a notification under the Extra-Provincial Jurisdiction Act, 
issued in respect of the areas to be merged into Eajasthan (Appendices 
XVll and XYIII). 

105. Barocla . — Another State, this time a large administrative unit, 
taken over by the Bombay Government was Baroda which had an area of 
8,236 square miles with a population of about 3 millions. Although the 
State had adequate resources to run and maintain an efficient administra- 
tion it was divided into several areas interspersed with the territories of 
Bombay and Kathiawar, and this lack of geographical integrity rendered 
the administration of the State as one unit very difficult. In accordance 
with the advice of the Ministry of States and with the concurrence of his 
own IMinisiers the Euler of Baroda agi'eed to the merger of the State 
with the Bombay Province and signed the agreement on 21st March, 1949 
(Appendix XIX). The administration of the State, was taken over b,y the 
Bombay Government on May 1,, 1949. 

106. States Merged in East Punjab. — Loharu, Bujana and Pataudi 
iv'ere tiny 'States within the boundaries of East Punjab. Geographically 
and for all administrative purposes these States formed part of Ea.st 
ITinjab. The Eulers agreed to merge their States with East Punjab and 
signed the nece.ssary agreements on 17th Eebruary, 3rd March and IBlIi 
March, 1948, respectively. The administration of these States was 
talcen over soon after by tlie East Punjab Government. T}ie.sn throe 
States togeiherr form an area of 370 square miles with a population of 
about 80,000. 
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107. States Merged in Madras . — ^Agreements simHar to those signed 
iby the Eulers of other smaller States were also signed by the Eulers of 
Banganaiialle and Pudukkottai on 18th and 29tli February, 1948, res- 
pectively. The territories of these iStates which formed an area of 1,444 
square miles with a population of about 470,000 were interspersed^ with 
those of the Madras Province. The administration of the twc«f States 
was taken over by the Provincial Government on 23rd February and 3rd 
March, 1948, resi^ectively. Another island State in the Madras Province 
was Sandur which had an area of only 158 square miles and a population 
■of 15,814. It was clear from the very beginning that this small State had 
no future except merger with Madras. The Euler signed the Merger 
Agreement' (Appendix XX) on 1st April, 1949, transferring the admini- 
stration of the State to the Dominion Government with immediate effect. 

108. States Merged in the United Provinces . — ^The States within 
the geographical orbit of the United Provinces were merged during the 
last phase of the process of integration. One of these, Tehri-Garhwal, 
is situated in the Flimalayas bounded on the north by the I-Iimaehal 
Pradesh and the other sides by the Garhwal and Dehra Dun Districts 
of the United Provinces. The State had an area of 4,516 square miles 
with a population of about 397,000 and a revenue of about Ks. 8,700,000. 
For administrative, ethnic and other reasons the State formed a part of 
the United Provinces. The Euler and the popular Ministry in office 
agreed to the merger of the State with the United Provinces. The 
Merger Agreement (Appendix XXI) was signed by the Euler on May 18, 
1949 and the administration was taken over by the Government of Gie 
United Provinces on August 1, 1949. 

109. Another State which formed a small enclave withiu the United 
Provinces was Benares which had an area of 866 square miles with a 
population of over 450,000 and a revenue of about Es. 3,500,000. Subject 
to suitable safeguards as regards his position in respect of religious 
ccrernouies connected with Kashi, the Euler was agreeable to the merger 
of the State with the United Provinces. The Agreement (Annendix XXll) 
was signed on 5th September, 1949 and the administration of the State 
was taken over by the Government of the United Provinces on 15th 
pctober, 1949. 

i.'J0. Another State which vvas almost an island in the United Provinces 
and had to depend on that Province for aE : its essential needs was Eampur. 



It had an area of 894 sq'uare miles with a population of 477,^)00 and a 
revenue of about rupees ten millions. It was felt that in view of the 
special set-up of the State and in deference to the wishes of the Euler, 
the State should remain under Central administration for some time. The 
Euler signed the Instrument of Merger (Appendix XXIII) on loth May, 
1949 *a%l the administration was taken over by a Chief Commissioner on 
behalf of the Government of India on 1st July, 1949. The administration 
was carried on in the closest co-operation wdth the Government of the 
United Provinces. For obvious reasons the State could not remain 
indefinitely as a Centrally administered area and with the concurrence 
•of the Euler it was decided to merge it with the United Provinces; t^e 
administration was taken over by the Provincial Government on 
December 1, 1949. 

111. Gooch Behaf. —Cooch Behar is situated on the north-east of India 
bounded on the south by East Bengal, north by Jalpaiguri District of 
West Bengal and on the west by Assam. It had an area of 1,321 square 
miles with a population of about 641,000 and a revenue of about Es. 10 
millions. The Merger Agreement (Appendix XXIV) was signed by the 
Euler on the 30th August, 1949, and the administration of the 'State was 
taken over by a Chief Commissioner on behalf of the Government of 
India on the 12th September, 1949. After careful consideration of all 
factors the Government of India reached the conclusion that the best 
interests of the i)eople of Gooch Behar and of India as a whole will be 
served by its merger in the Province of West Bengal. This was done 
with effect from 1st January, 1950, by means of an Order under Section 
:290A of the Government of India Act, 1935. 

112. KhaBi Hill States . — The Khasi Hill States on the north-east of 
India were not affected by the process of integration until the inaugura- 
tion of the new Constitution. These are for the most part occupied by 
tribal people. The Eulers were designated as Siems. The succession to 
the gaddi wm not in aU cases hereditary; the new Siem was generally 
elected by the people. Before the 16th August, 1947, the relations of 
the Crown Eepresentative with the IChasi Hill States were conducted 
through the Governor of Assam, In practice the administration of the 
Hill States was in great measure assimilated to that of the Province of 
Assam partly by the application of the British Indian laws under the 
I'qreign Juiiisdiction Order ,in Council and partly by administrative 

■measures adopted with the concurrence of the Ehasi Chiefs. 

113. The Khasi Hill States had formed a Federation of their omi and 
had both in’dividualiy and collectively acceded to the Dominion of India 
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subject to the provisions of an Agreement. The Instrument of Accession 
(Appendix XXV) empowered the Dominion Legislature to make laws for 
the Khasi States in respect of any matter. The Agreement (Appendix 
XXVI, which formed part of the Instrument of Accession, provided 
inter alia for unified legislation on subjects of common interest to Assam 
and the Khasi Hill States. Constitutionally therefore the positi^m of the 
Khasi Hill States Federation approximated to that of a Chief Commis- 
Bioner’s Province. 

114. One solution for these areas wms to merge them outright with 
■yie surrounding Province of Assam. It was, however, considered desirable 
to preserve some of the tribal' traditions and customs of the Khasi States. 
Accordingly under the Constitution of India the Khasi States have beeji 
included in the Sixth Schedule along with Assam tribal areas. According 
to the provisions of this Schedule a large measure of local autonomy has 
been conceded to the District Councils in the tribal areas. With the 
coming into force of the Constitution of India, the Khasi Hill States, 
along with the adjoining tribal district of Assam known as ‘Jaintia Hill 
District’ have been constituted into a separate autonomous district of 
Assam known as “United Khasi-Jaintia Hill District”. 

Centrally Merged States 

115. The number of States consolidated as Centrally Administered 
areas is limited. This form of integration has been adopted only in those 
cases in 'which, for administrative or strategic consideration, or for other 
special reasons, direct Central control over any area has been considered 
necessary. 

Himachal Pradesh 

116. A mimber of Bulers and the Chiefs of the East Punjab Hili 
States signed on 8th March, 1948, Agreements (Appendix XXVII) ceding 
to the Dominion Government full and exclusive authority, ]'iiri.sdictioLi 
and powers for and in relation to the governance of their States. Otlior 
Itiilers signed similar agreements on subsequent dates. Having regard 
to the wishes of tlie Eulers and the people of the Hill States that the 
territories of these States shoul'd be consolidated into one unit aiul Hiv 
desirability of making available to these areas man-power and 'Weaiih- 
p<'iwer resources of a large administrative unit, the Government of ludia 
integrated these States into a Centrally administered unit kiiou’n as 
‘Himachal Pradesh’. The new Province, which comprises the territorie;;. 
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of 21 Hill States, has an area of 10,600 square miles with a population of 
about 935,000 and a revenue of about Rs. 8-5 millions. It was inaugurated 
on 15th April, 1948. 


Bilaspttr 

117. The group of East Punjab Hill States included the State of 
Bilaspur, which had an area of 453 square miles with a population of 
110,000. In view of the location in this State of the contemplated 
Bhakra Dam, which is a project of all-India importance, it w’as decided to 
take over the State as a separate Centrally administered unit. In pur- 
suance of an Agreement (Appendix XXYIII signed by the Pmler, the 
State was taken over under Central administration on 12th October, 1948. 

Kiitcii 

118. Another important State which was taken over under Central 
administration was Kutch. This State has an area of 17,249 Sq. miles, 
of which 8,461 miles is inhabited by a population of a little over half a 
million. The remaining area is occupied by what is known as the Rann 
of Kutoh which is covered by water during most part of the year. In 
view of the geographical situation of the State and the potentialities of 
•this area, the development of which will require a considerable amount of 
money as w'^ell as technical assistance, which neither the State by itself 
nor the State of Saurashtra with wdiich it was possible to integrate the 
■State could provide, it was decided that the best solution for this State 
would be to treat it as a Centrally administered unit. An Agreement 
(Appendix XXIX) was accordingly signed by the Ruler on 4th May, 1948 
.and the administration was taken over by a Chief Commissioner on behalf 
of the Dominion Government on 1st June, 1949. 

Bhopal 

119. Bhopal was one of the major States taken over for administration 
■by the Centre. Lying almost at the centre of the main system of com- 
munications in India, the State had an area of 6,921 square miles with a 
population of 785,322 and a revenue of about Rs. 13,600,000. The 
Agreement (Appendix XXX) for merger w^as signed by the Ruler on April 
:30, 1949 and the State was taken oyer by a Chief Commissioner on behalf 
of the Government of India on June 1, 1949. In deference to the wishes 
of the Na^v.ab and in view of its central location it has been provided in 
the agreement that the State will remain under Central administration 
for at least a period of five years. 



